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sectarian, but not godless, as affirmed in the de-
nunciatory reports of the clergy, for whom a god-
less school is one in which they do not rule.

This education also has been so decidedly
differentiated as to adapt it better to the prac-
tical every-day life of French youth. There
have been opened schools of apprenticeship, nor-
mal schools of cutting and fitting for girls, im-
portant professional schools.1 There have been
founded or transformed more than three hundred
schools of design and decorative art. In Paris
these schools contribute greatly to the superi-
ority of taste and form visible in most of the
fine goods made in that city. In many places
the technical character of the schools is de-
termined by local industries. In Roubaix the
institution is correlated with weaving, in Aubus-
son (Creuze) with tapestry, in Limoges with
ceramics, in Nice with domestic decorations, in
Rennes with sculpture, and in Calais with lace.
More than 100,000 pupils attend these schools.2

The secondary schools have not undergone
such a profound transformation as the others,
but, as a whole, they have never been better nor
more numerous. The pupils have increased

1 Bambaud, Jules Ferry, p. 160.   See also New England
zine, July, 1900, p. 588, "What France does for Education."

2 Trouillot, POUT I'idee Idigue, p. 253.